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the plant, of which the potentialities in respect of
rope-making had just been discovered, was exported
to various countries with climates and conditions
similar to those of Yucatan. Several Governors in
the Bahamas made some effort to create an industry
of the production of rope from sisal, but without
success; and by the time of Sir Ambrose Shea the
whole project in a commercial sense appears to have
lapsed. The sisal plant, however, continued to grow
like a weed in the Islands, and Shea, noticing one
,day what appeared to be a piece of home-made rope
in a native hut was told on inquiry that it "grew
in the yard." He was shown the rough processes of
manufacture, and, realizing the abundant growth
of the plant in the Islands, was fired with the idea
of promoting a new industry. It was while he was
in this frame of mind that he met and talked with
Joseph Chamberlain in the Bahamas.

Shea's enthusiasm was infectious and it was not
long before the growing demand for Crown lands in
the Bahamas advanced their price from five shillings
to sixteen shillings an acre. At the same time a
limit of one hundred thousand acres was imposed on
the sale of land for the purpose of sisal cultivation
in the next ten years.

The result of Shea's conversation with Joseph
Chamberlain is summarized in a letter which Cham-
berlain wrote to his close friend Jesse Collings, M.P.
"From his account," he said, "it looks as if enormous
fortunes might be made out of this discovery and the
prospect is so tempting that after thinking it over
I wrote to Shea asking him for an option on twenty
thousand acres of land. ... I shall not touch the
matter unless there is really a large fortune in it. . . ."
It still remained however to prospect the Islands and
to see which part offered the best possibilities for the
success of the Chamberlain Plantation. To do this